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Glimpses into the Labour Movement in this 


weakness of Social Democracy and the intellectual force of 

Anarchism in’Eilgland, _y 

- Those of us who,-mi. our lecturing tonus, came into close 
contact with the working men masses in the. provinces, felt 
strongly the existence of such * a need, and. Freedom did 
its best to” answer to it. * Unfortunately, in the whole English 
Socialist movement of those years there was no one „who was 
sufficiently familiar 1 with the immense English Socialist 
literature of'the Owenite times? so’as to bring the teaehingsvof 
the modern Socialists into direct connection with, the ideas 


wgs especially regrettable in Our case, as it worth! .have been so 
easy to show the relation of our Anarchist Communism with the 
ideas of our British .fore-fathers, and to resume thei-r’traditions, 
especially ii/- all matters concerning the land quesfimy and 
agriculture. 




Looking through the files of Freedom -since its first appear¬ 
ance in October, 1886, till" the ’present-date, we gather through 
it the whole history of the Labour movement in-this country for advocated by .Godwin, Robert Owen, and httei* on by British 
the^ast twenty-one years. * - -■ Socialists and Anarchists in the thirties and the forties. ’This* 

-A history full of meaning and of lessons for the future:- For 
we see in it how ar movement, full bf-.a youthful revolutionary 
energy, of^ great ideals and broad conceptions,. and full of 
promises of a- complete renovation of society, was brought,, step 
by step, by its own faults; to abandon all these ideals 'and to 
become what. it is - -now,—an occasional patching up by means * The movement'had already divided by~that time into three 
of,bureaucratic Parliamentary legislation of a feW'-of fhehiiost- main sections: the Mocial Democratic Federation, -the Socialist 
crying injustices from which Labour is suffering; a picking up, League, and the Fabians. But the Social Democratic Federation, 
out of the masses of the wo-rlcers, of the-few of those who render up to 1889, remained a revolutionary body. It organised large 
themselves acceptable to the bourgeoisie and are taken into it-s popular d e meu si ra tio 11 s which • found’a wide response in the 
ranks; a truce between .the,, representatives of the* exploited—: poorest masses. All the language 'of its speakers was revolu- 
workers and the exploiters, on the understanding that both "of tiouary : and when Hyndman once asked me what I thought of 
them shall exploit, for their common bene fit, t he black aqd the. 
yellow races, and both shalFsliare, more or less/in the toll levied 
by England upon the industrially backward nations. - 

. Compromise all round. .A scieuce worked out,, to support 
compromise. Socialism brusjied aside, and Social Democracy 
slipped instead; which means submissive acceptance by. the 
working men' of the cap italist exploitation, with but a few 
limitations conceded from time to time by a capitalist Legislature 
against some of its'most offensive forms. 

To tell the history bf. the degradation of a great and mighty 
movement, and to tell how the Anarchists and their /English 
of gab, Freedom, endeavoured to oppose tliatrdegradation; would *' brought us all 
require, of course,, more than- a few columns. Therefore, we - Parliament, 
shall limit ourselves to a few broad o.u'tlinesr 
. In I8S6, the year when Freedom was founded; a most 
enthusiastic Socialist movement was going on in this"country. 

It was_a Socialist —not a Social Democratic—movement; whose 


the Federation,;..,! could, but answer .him: “Very; good! 
because—mark It—you are-,yet scores of miles away from 
'Parliament ; blit the day that you shall approach it within a 
measurable * distance, that day your jmrty will becoine. as. 
noxious for the revolutionary movement, .and as insignificant for 
. Socialism, as German Sucial Democracy already is>” 

However, at that titae,/the; British Social Democrat^ took a 
revolutionary attitude, and' in 1887/when., we held meetingSTu 
favour of our condemned Chicago Anarchist brothers, the Social 
Demaemtie—speakers by our side used the same language as wo, 
did. They did the same at-obr Commune celebrations, which 
together—they . were. ■ miles away then froth 


‘ The -change crime in 1889 and in 189(1. A striking and a 
sudden change, j _ . • 

After some preparatory work, accomplished chiefly-^by 
Socialists, amongst the dock labourers of London, and by 


ideal was that of a. society-entirely reconstructed on the basis several Irishmen amongst the dockers of" Scotland, there broke 
of a social revolution. : the .working men’s .-organisations ' out the great strike.^in the London docks, 

*, entering in possession of all that is. necessary for the produc- . ' The strike was a wonderful lesson in many respects. It. 
tiou' of wealth—the land, the mines, the railways, the factories— demonstrated to us the practical possibility of a General Strike, 
and workipg them in the interests of the..community, , Once th,e life of the Port of London had been paralysed, the 

A severe industrial crisis which had broken- out in 1886, ‘strike spread wider and wider, bringing all sorts of industries to 
; throwing out of employment great numbers of workers, both a'standsti 11, aud threatening to paralyse the whole life of the five 
skilled - and unskilled, contributed to render the movement still millions of ■ Londoners. '-. ~~ r 

more acute.-A small riot even took plate in London, W hen , after* Another lesson of this strike was—in showing the powers 
a Trafalgar Square meeting, a crowd rushed towards Regent . of the. working men far. organising the supply and distribution 
Street, breaking a few windows in the shops, and compelling of fobd for a .large population of strikers.-iThe demonstration 

the smart ladies to alight from their carriages. - - 1 -' ~~~ 

Contrary to what is currently said about the British 
Workers, they received with, eagerness, all over tlie country! the 


teachings of Socialism. Their only doubts were as to how, 
to organise production when, it would be wrested from the 


was quite conclusive. 

But a third lesson, too, was deducted from the Dockers' 
Strike by the Labour and Socialist politicians. Some of the 
Socialists, especially Burns and Tillett, were brought by it into 
prominence, and Burns could reckon with certainty upon being. 


hands of the capitalists. State ownership of factories, mines, elected to Parliament at the next election in his constituency 
ahd so on, which the Marxist Social Democrats began to preach,, of Battersea—with the support, of course, of the Liberal 
did not appeal to- the British workers as it appealed to the middle classes, who at once - appreciated his organising 
Germans. Benevolent Csesarism, State capitalism, State owner- capacities, liis “ love of order/' and' ,t esp5mal'ly his “ moderation-." 
ship of industries, and paternal Government Socialism, such as Burns prepared then for his election-.— „ 

was patronised by Tory Democrats, did not find much response This was the beginning of the decay of the whole 
with-the British working men,'who had been .educated in the Socialist movement in this country. The candidature of Burns 
ideas of Robert * Owen- and his followers; and they eagerly provoked the first real split in the So$ffil Democratic Federation, 
looked-for sdme such solution of the social question as would soon followed by..other splits,—and the whole tone -of the 
tend to transmit the socialised instruments of production into movement suddenly went down. Petty electoral considerations 
the hands of the organised working men themselves. Even till took the place of the outspoken revolutionary language of the 
now this idea ig still alive with them, and this, makes the* previous years. To preach revolution became' a crime. To 
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speak of Socialism pure aud ' simple was to, indulge in Utopias. 
Adduction of the hours, of labour .and “ Labour legislation” 
. became, quite sufficient topics of' disbussion, Social Democracy 
—tf/at i$, a gpmpromise with tfib_ middle classes for sharing 
political power with them in'a middle^tass State—took the 
place of Socialism. • '* 

In the meantime the middle classes rallied. When the first 
fears inspired in them by the Labour movement were oyer, they 
perceived the weak point of its armour., It was Parliamentarism. 
And into that weak point of the armour they -tlu’usted their 
poisoned weapon, 

They went .on saying' to the workers : " What, are you 
talking of revolution! Leave that to the hungry Frenchies! 
How could we live, thirty millions of us, on"the produce of our 
small islands ? We have, something better-than thafcto do : we 
' have to achieve the industrial and capitalistic .conquest of the 1 
world ! -"See, we gave a'inere trifjg of money as a loan to Egypt, 
and now all the 'country is ours ! 'wSee, the millions we get there¬ 
from ip the shape of interest for moneys which, we never lent 
otherwise than in the shape of imaginary transfers ,on paper in 
our banks ! And you, fools, talk of a revolution ! Go tO'Eg'ypfc 
. >as our functionaries, savd there—an$ we shall see we get &n 
equally profitable use -for,, your savings. Come to help us in 
the conquest of new countrips in Africa and Asia. Send a few 
ofyouris to'share with us the government of the masses.” . . . . 
And they consolidated in'the meantime under the name of a 
Unionist Party, their Imperialist battaliousyaud spent extra¬ 
vagant sums of money in fostering Imperialism by every possible 
means, And they succeeded in thus bribing the betfcer»to-do 
portion of the working men. 

■ The first symptoms of the coming change were seen at the 
famous demonstration, of 1890, when the poorest masses'of the 
East End marched to the.West, End, to show* their poverty and 
to demonstrate and muster their forces. It was the Trade 
Unionists who: undertook'to marshal that demonstration and to 
. maintain'"order.” .And .one cnuld see then, how, immediately 
after that demonstration, which separated "tifie"' 1 'moderate ’’ and 
better-off.Trade Unionists from the poorer masses, the whole 
Socialist movement felt the effect of cold water'thrown upon 1 it. 
Freedom at that-time recognised perfectly well -these facts-and 
their result. • ’ ' < 

. And ■ when, in ■ the year 1890, the First of May movement- 
reached.this country, and the workers rushed .in their hundreds 
of thousands-to the First-of May^d^mohstration, with the hope of 
bringing out in this way a General" Strike and.obtaining a great 
victory, cold water was again thrown on their.,enthusiasm by 
their leaders, who came to say : “ No General Strike !' *A 
General Strike, is general nonsense ! Send us to Parliament, 
and we shall-get yon in due time the Legal Eight Hours ! ” . . . 
Freedom fiercely combatted that policy; but the force was 
theirs; they won the.-diay-^and they buriadr-the Eight Hour. 
, movement. ' ' . 


* f 

was won,for our ideas amidst the working classes, even though 
most of the sympathisers did nob dare openly to show their 
inclination, still less to . join the circles,-whose activities.,were 
■ morfe and mpro hampered by prosecutions and police inter¬ 
ference. 


*** 


. Then came the disturbed years of 1890-1895. The furious' 
prosecutions directed against the Anarchists in France and 
Spain brought about retaliation.' The most violent means ^had 
to be resorted to, by thq Anarchists in order to-.conquer the 
very right tcflive and to work,-without' being huuted down by 
the police from spot to spet-ii-k-e-so ihany outlaws.- : 

In this “country, the struggle n.ever attained the violence it 
had attained in France and Spain. But even here we have had 
—in 1392-94—the abominable condemnation of the Walsall 
comrades for a plot hatched by the Sc-otla.ud-^ard-a-gen-t-Brthe- 
, prosecution of the Commonweal in 1892, the prosecution of our 
friend Cantwell' for~a,n. open-air speech, and so'-.on. 

, The feyocious prosecutions which were now started in all 
countries against the Anarchists had ; necessarily the effect of 
thinning our-ranks. 'Most of the middle^lass people who- 
formerly sympathised with Anarchism turned.the cold shoulder 
to us now-; the timid withdrew. Abominable exceptional laws 
were passed against the Anarchists on the Continent, and 
several advanced papers ceased to appear. ..In this country, 
Commonweal, which had lately become an Anarchist,paper, had 
to stop its publication. Freedom had also to stop in'January, 
1895; for the next four months. Anarchist propaganda' was 
rendered more and more difficult; and'in proportion as the 
voice of the revolutionary wing of Socialism was less'heard, the 
politicians'won ground 1 more and more. ■ . 

■ However, at that very same ti,pie j the leading .ideas of 
Anarchism, becoming better known "in alyvider public, decidedly 
won sympathies in wid^ circles of think^jig men ; some of the 
greatest writers of-our own time openly expressed themselves 
im. favour of Anarchism., And while the mid die-cl ass sympa¬ 
thisers, frightened by violence, left our ranks,\ mu oh sympathy 


It is interesting to note that about the ,same tiuie-as these 
ferocious prosecutions of the Anarchists took place a new element 
was introduced into the Anarchist propaganda, viz., propaganda 
work in the Lab ( our organisations—the Syndicates—especially 
in France, and a wide propaganda.of the General Strike as ’vyell. 
as of direct action of the workers against their exploiters. 

Revolutionary Anarchist Communist propaganda, within the 
Labour Unions had always been a favourite mode of action- in 
the Federalist or “Bakunist” section of the International 
Working lien’s Association. . In'Spain and in Italy it had been 
especially successful. Now it was resorted to, with evident 
success, in France, and Freedom eagerly 'advocated this sort of 
propaganda, carefully taking note of its successes all over the 
world. For ^this country our paper especially insisted 1 upoh.: 
what might have 1 beten attained. by direct action in, the Eight 
■Hour movement, if the workers decided at a Fir6t of. May-'. 
demonstration not to work.more th-a-n eight “'hours from'the very 
iuejcb day, and to abandon work about four in the-' after noon. 

Unfortunately, the Labour movement went in the meantime, 
both'in this country and on the Continent, deeper aud deeper, 
into the ,-quagpiire of Parliamentarian politics. All. the efforts 
of the Labour leaders were how directed towards gaining seats 
.in Parliament, and to compelling the' middle-class Liberals to 
promise theinithejav.supporb at -the next 'elections.. 

. The result of such-a suicidal policy is fresh in the memprie.s 
of all'. For ten years we had a Cohservatiye Government 
which.twice brought the country to the verge of ruinous wars--— 
first with the-. United States, and next with Franee—and finally 
. waged a barbarous, unprovoked war against the Transvaal and 
the-Orange Free* State. It demolished the'work that bad been 
done in the early "seventies” for putting education on a secular 
basis, -an'd it finally threatened to strike at the very yoofc the 
efficacy'oT the Trade Unions, by rendering/them responsible for 
the losses sustained by-the employers in consequence of strikes. 
That Government was overthrown at last,..at the very moment' 
when it was going to throw - the country into a war with 
'•'Germany, as recklessly engaged in as it had begun the war in ■ 
Africa. ' And what was most, significant—it was overthrown 
owing to a combined .effort, of the working classes, who seem 

■ to have realised at last heftv foolish they had. been when they 

played.’ into the hands of the Tory' Imperialists at the -.two 
previous elections. •* , *" 

It is self-evident that the couditiojis which we have briefly 
1 described- were not.favourable for the creation in"this country 
of an'Anarchist party. The last twenty-one years were years 
. _ of-a,general triumph of tlie middle-class ideals- and-policy over- 
"the Socialist ideals. All that could be dohe by the Anarchists 
was consequently i to keep high the banner- of Anarchism ; to . 
spread as widely as possible the ideas of a free, nongovernment 
organisation of Communism.; aud to counterbalance as much 
• as we could the centralis tic, bureaucratic ambitions of .Social 
Democracy. ■ . : < i 

- In this respect Freedom has undoubtedly ..accomplished a 
task which will live. It has.helped to shatter these ideas, and 
it has done something towards keeping alive amidst the British 
workers those ideas of .Free Goininunism.of which the founda¬ 
tions had been laid by our forefathers in._tlie"very, heart of the 
.nation. _1 !_»--■—•—;— -*-- ljL 

■ _-And we may, be certain now, that when a.new revival of 

Socialist agitation comes, as it came in 1884-86, it will bear the 
seeds of Communism as against Collectivism, and of Anarchism 
as against State Socialism. 1 •' 

• P. KROrOTKIS; . 
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AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND 
LABOUR MOVEMENTS. 1 


By Dr. T, F. Macdonald. 


0. T * 

. . 1 ? The Labour movement in Australasia is extremely complex, and 

very much coufusion of -ideas concerning it obtains not only in other, 
countries, but also in Australasia itself. , , 

One reason for this is that a new factor or'element, at any rate, one 
not met with in Europe, sutlers into Labour questions in-the Antipodes, 
vizr, the 1 element of cheap, coloured, absolutely servile, alien labour, 
imported' almost at will iby the. employing classes, monopolies,.trusts, 
whenever in the -opinion ‘ of those,"dominating classes the workers 
of Australasia, are making too much ground. From the fact 
that.,plenty ' of cheap, “ reliable labour is to be obtained within. 


; 
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a ‘few days’ sail of Australia; a ^pmbre cloud hangs continually of political action that they began to neglect their Trade Unions; and 
over the Labour movement, threatening to 1 pom- forth a flood- ;*iu some c$ses— Charters Towers, 'for instance—they abandoned them, 


of blacklegging elements which might at any moment * swamp Xu 1903 in Charters Toweis, a mining .city, ouflb of 3,500 miners only 

not onl y Unionist labour, but the. entire working class/_ Such a s om e 3UUj.vere organised in sooifitiesi. _ . ---» _ ■ 

calamity really happened in Queensland, where for- some- thirty yearn* , BiitfJIie penalty followed swift and*sure. In that veai* for the first 


the work in tropical agriculture fell entirely into* the hands of alien 
cheap workers, who were in reality slaves, having neither social 
privileges extended to "them, nor could they in their helpless ignorance 
form even' th e'rimplesj. institution of self-defence. “ 

In the mines, again, Chinese labour had to be opposed ; in-the pearl 
fisheries, the Japanese. In fact, with the presence of Japanese,- Chinese, 


time in its political history, a Labour man was defeated in the political 
contest, to the’ astonishment j.of, all Australia. It had seemed cl moral 
impossibility to wrest a seat from Labour, in this stronghold of 
Democracy ; but here, not once, but tierce in succession, the forces of 
reaction triumphed. Why? The explanation is, not far to seek,-and 
again a moral .stares one in the face. Witii no Unions to resist the 


Javanese, Hindoos, Cingalese, and other Eastern peoples, the workers subtle application of economic-pressure on the part of mine owners 
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of Australia havp had an extremely upbill battle to fight 

However, the coloured labour question must be reserved for future 
articles ; at present it is enough to know that in fighting this, to it, 
hydra-headed enemy., Australasian Labour consolidated its ranks, and 

grew extremely powerful., v ,_ -- • 

Here, perhaps, it were useful to mention that the general' public of 
Australasia learned for the firs t tim e that Labour fought not ouly .its 
own battle, but that of the whole country; and a deep moral sympathy 
gradually grew towards .the workers; which fact to sgm'e Sxteufc 
explains the widespread popularity of the Australasian movement, a 
popularity which gave to Australia for .the first time in history a 
Labour Parliament, headed by a Labour Prime Minister, ' . J 

Prior to the great historical maritime strike of 18904©-Australasia 


there liad grown 


up a magnificent movement of Trade and Labour 
federation. Australian and*New Zealand- federations were further 
united in strong bond s'bf solidarity. At the'call of Australia, New 
Zealand joined the great strike of - 1S90, ^ilh results well known to 
those - who interest themselves in other than their own national move¬ 
ment.- The great strike, failed in its main purpose, but the Labour 
movement of Australasia was not, therefore," beaten;- it was only 
checked. However, the blow was such as to divide Australia and New 
• Zealand into separate movements, and from, that time to the present 
they have continued to develop irrespective of each other^ thus the 
Austi;&ra£nfu• Labour movement presents ‘two distinct, phases \vfiT6ir 
must be followed Separately. 

Atonce it may be said that Australia developed rapidly in* the 
direction of theoretical State Socialism, being influenced*by the theories 
imported by such men as H. H, 'Champion, at one time rather famous 
in the English movement, . 5 

Theories of Socialism flooded Alisftalm in every State.' Nationalisa^ 
tion of- the land became the chief, plank in all Labour political move¬ 
ments, which unfortunately became the vogue, as Labour lenders rushed 
- to conclusions far too readily. They wrongly judged 
the failure of the Labour movement during the 
must provide salvation for the workers weary of exploitation. 

Had they-analysed the situation closely at that time, they must 
have found by reason, what they .are now beginning ~to feel bv 
experience, that the great strike failed! rom insufficient ..economic forces, 
from the now obvious truth that Capital is an internatio nal ene my-ot 
the workers, and can only .be fought by international weapons. These 
.’can never be political, but must be, and ^hafl be, forged from an inter 


workers found themselves sacked or coerced with impunity, and hopelessly 
beaten in the -political struggle as a consequence of direct intimida¬ 
tion. •' ' 

The moral is: a political' movement must ever prove to bean 
impossibility without support from flourishing economic organisations. 
It is something to know that.. State Socialists in Australia are very 
muclapalive£o this interesting and all-important ti uth. A little more 
experience and knowledge will convince them that' political action is a 
positive drag upon labour evolution in any country. • 

Australia, we have seen,’ developed more particularly on the' 
theoretical side as a result of UibUpleat in‘1890.--New Zealand' went 
in quite the,opposite direction. ~ -* r . 

The solidarity of tlie workers,during the.great strike in its.New 
Zealand aspect, as described by those who participated in it, must 
have been something sublime. u Unshakable', as -rock, and deep as 
the- sea, and quivering vpth emotion/’were the words of one who 
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, weathered the terrible struggle 
Was the strike a failure 


ii failure in New Zealtmd ? .If to 
foundations, and without returning 


shake the 

country to 

-Labqur man to Parliament to so -impress ; the ’Government with 
possibilities and -probabilities that it set to work immediately to 
initiate relief works, a Labob-r Bureau, humanitarian legislation 
almost by the square yard,* so lnuchy.so as to earn' for themselves 
the*world-wide reputation of being Socialists—if all this means failure, 
theii the strike failed-. But no ! . The proud position New Zealand 
holds as a pioneer in Humanism to-day is due to the glorious solidarity 
of the workers during the famous strike of some seventeen 


ago. 


'years 


This 

Zealand 


last fact is,not sufficiently appreciated either by the New 
workers or by. those students of sociology who visit Now 


Zealand to study the so-called Socialistic-laws of that country 

New Zealaiul, then, won all its-advanced Labour ‘laws' without .the 


d that because of-; .assistance of a distinct Labour Party in Parliament, bfit.by modification 
.-eat strike, politics of Liberal platforms induced by th§ influence of public opinion, which 

judged -by the. late R. G, Seddou, for thirteen years 


national understanding bepveen tlie Labour Unions.'and Federations of 


all nations. 

However, Australia took up the jxditical Labour movement with 
marked enthusiasm. 

All, apparently, went well; and the hopes of 1 the workers rose as 
political majorities piled up in every Australian State in favour of 
’ Labour platforms. .... - 

At last came the crowning political success of Australia: in the 
Commonwealth Parhament they found themselves in power. Surely 
the workers would now reap the reward of all their hard work at the 
polls. Measures in keeping with platform pledges would surely soon 
make, ^heir appearance. .The land would be nationalised, also the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange! 


was skilfully 
Prem ier. 

By far the most interesting items in the whole field of’Australasian 
legislation are the Wages Boards system of Victoria, and the Arbitra¬ 
tion ami Conciliation laws of New Zealand. 

Wages Boards are thought by Victorian employers to provide the, 
best Solution td Labour problems. This is in itself a .suspicions circum¬ 
stance.“If the-employers praise an institution created to settle disputes, 
with’their employees, one may be sure there is something advantageous 
to themselves in Lhe arrangement, So it happens with Wages Boards. 
Without £oiug-iuto detail, suffice it at present to say that the chronic 
action ofVY ages Boards is to destroy Trade Unions. 

The workers, instead of looking to their Unions for help in times of 
troubief look directly to the Boprtl, and consequently they find no real 
use for their Unions and begin -to—abandon them. This ■ phase of ■ 
Union decadence would soon kill the whole movement in" Victoria, 
were it not for the tremendous vigour thrown into it by UniofV 
enthusiasts who appreciate the dangers and take active measures to 


sruard against them. 


jArbitration laws_act much in the same, way. Thirteen years’ 


How could it,l then, be nationalised, when to expropriate 
war with- England, backed lip by. Germany, France, 

I Ak A ™ -- 1 J : __^ _ i? ^ ■_t i o - 


bondholders 
would mean 

Holland, and'all the money-lfending countries of the World ? 

Explain it as we may, the Historical fact remains that when the 
Commonwealth Labour Party came before their respective constituencies 
for the second time, the land nationalisation phmk had vanished from 
the Labour platform. 

The lesson and moral is this : that when political parties find their 


position of the working family is scarcely benefited by 


increased wages. Now they cry aloud for the total abolition of the 
wages/and salaries system, which they know cannot be done by Arbitra¬ 
tion Courts unless those Courts include a system of profit-sharing in 
their jurisdiction, which they will never do without severe pressure 
from the economic field. . - ■* ; 

1 To strike in New Zealand is in reality to revolt, and this means a 
very serious outlook for the next year or two in that country. Dissatis¬ 
fied as the workers are with the present condition of affairs, knowing 


limits, which they quickly do, ideals are ignored; and the] La hour‘ship ■ that they can get no satisfaction from the Labour Courts, and not being 


must be-trimmed to the strongest political wind that blowst 

Howe-ver successful the 4 political side of the Australian mb-vement 
may be in the Australian national sense, when confronted with iittm*- 
national forces, an -inevitable corollary to 'national success, it bi;enk 
down completely. . 

The loss of fcimie engendered by false moves ..like this is only a trifle 
of the evil wrought by the Auatralian political Labour movement. 
Trusting to the shadowy hopes raised by political success, as far as 
gaining seats in Parliament can be called success, a most Fatal move¬ 
ment now appeared among the Unions,- mord' especially - among 
those of Queensland. So sure did the workers become of the soundness 


O 

or 


allowed -by-jaw to strike, they feel in a trapped condition. Twice 
thrice the^ jhave kicked over the traces and actually revolted, thoroughly 
sick of dandling after Court decisions which might be given six months 
after entirely new conditions bail arisen and new demands were 
cessary. Sure enough, -the workers in New Zealand have become 
imntuno -to Arbitration and Conciliation Boards, and the next*\step 
brings, them face to face with, the* general plan of campaign of 
Anarchist Communism, viz., Federation of' Unions, with' international 
understanding of Federations as the basic lines of associations embracing 
all wage and salaried peoplo, who are common slaves of the one inter¬ 
national enemy—Capitalism. . 4 ■■■■■■*. 




! No ! On thecon- 

-txary,..the_ piatform wit s_top-heavy,;-some-planks—must—g4X—And—the-—expeiipnce^luus^GOjwdimed the^New^ZeahmAworkersAbat-- arioitratiotrUyV 
very-first to be thrown into the “ objective’’ ivas, yes, nationalisation - compulsion has rivet ted, as it were, the wages and salaries system 
of land I_ - ■. firmly into their lives. They have found that wages ean’ba maintained. 

The Labour Paity in power found, as other-political parties, before by legislation, but that prices aud rents are uncontrolled .thereby, and 
them, that Australian land did not belong to Australians, but to English ' thus the actual position of the 
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been uttered by Labour men .'■have been quite ineffective in 
staying th$ A flow of these wretched enemies of their own class to 
fill the places of the strikers in other, lands. 'Is this apathy 
also to be attributed to the fact that political action is sapping 
all’irhe manhood of - this generation T ~However that may be, 
the disgrace is ours and will eventually recoil on our own heads. 
If we have any shame left, we should feel*a double humiliation 
_at the fact that from Havre, where an effort was made to secure 
blackleg labour, not one worker co tdd be induced to betray the 
solidarity of his class. But then in France the influence of 
'Direct Action is moralising the Labour movement, whereas in 
England—well, the least said about us the better. ' ~- 
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NOTES.' 


A Dividing Gulf. 


An interesting discussion has arisen in the Clarion* on the 
question- of the efficiency off-politics, or rather of the Labour 
Party,ia Parliament, in helping, one,will not-^ay-Socialism, bub 
the improvement of the condition of the workers. Biatchford 
says, truly enough, that so far the Labour-Party is a failure, even 
from their pwn point of view u and that, stupid as theytarehn the 
'dirty work of politics, Socialism—re a l Socialism'—is forgotten or 
ignored, '■"But tit must be perfectly ‘clear to t hose wh o under¬ 
stand what Socialism used to mean that since the days when 
Sir William Hare our fc could say “'We are all Socialists now,” 
the word has lost its real meaning. That is why we see every 
day people parading up and down this benighted island, calling 
themselves Socialists, getting themselves nominated for Parlia¬ 
mentary elections, and. occasionally being pitchforked into tbe^ 
den of thieves, who have no more comprehension of Socialism or L " 
sincere desire for its realisation than the Brummagea idol of 
Birmingham,'who years ago talked of “ ransom.” 

Biatchford is justly indignant at all this, and^is perfectly 
correct when he says the ruling classes •“ will attack.Socialism , 
in the name of God and the chastity of the English home so . 
that to compromise, as all these trimmers do, with the Christian 
humbugs, and the “ moral ” hypocrites who abouud in “ Merrie 
England” is in reality.to give up the fight for Socialism. .But ' 
we are quite sure that Biatchford can never,bridge the gulf that 
exists between those who strive for the “ideal 51 —the Free 
Commune—and those Socialists (?)—mere .reformers—who 
destroy the hopes of the workers by peddling with wretched 
palli atives. ' . ■.*.-< . 


' ‘ When,-in .1886, a few comrades felt the necessity of a paper 
advocating Anarchist Communist ideas, there, was then no 
publication inEnglahdtoyoieeHfiese view's, Seymour's Anarchist 
being, jivo wedly IndiVidiifilist. MSo in October, 1886, the first 
number of Freedom was published. 

, The Anarchist trial aCxLyons in 18S3, the articles' by 
Mrs.. Wilson in Justice in 188-1,-as well as the Fabian tract by 
the -same Winter, 6 Social Democracy^and Anarchitem,” (the first 
publication of the kind since the,Anarchist Communist teachings 
.of Godwin in the first edition of his “Political Justice”), had 
awakened much interest -in 1 Anarchist Communist, teachings. 
As a result, the appearance of the paper met then, with more 
sympathy, even amongst the middle classes, than would be found 
to-day ; while 'it must be said that from the.very’first a few 
comrades umongst the workers-—a very few, but very sineere- 


Miutabism'' and Social Democracy. 


Social Democracy is showing its hand very, clearly in its 
altitude towards the anti-militarist propaganda. In Germany it 
is reactionary, in France it is reactionary, and in England, as 
far as' it exists ‘at all, it takes.the same line, with its cranky 
advocacy of a citizen arm/. In this respect these mockers of 
the red flag go arm in arm with “ Bobs the burner,” ’ Now the 
workers should understand once.for all that Social Democracy 
in its fundamental conceptions is militarism 'writ large. For 
what, -after all, are their proposals.?' Tile organisation of au 
industrial-apply for .production and exchange, and of a citizen 
army for national. defence. The industrial army- will r .be 
remunerated by a splendid adjustment of the wage system as 
opposed to Communism,-and the citizen-army will entail com¬ 
pulsory service on all able-bodied members of the comm unity— 
or rather the State. For that is what we shall have:, the 
State, with its hosts of functionaries, its big pots and its little 
pots, and its never-ending officialism and petty tyrannies. This 
is no exaggeration. • Organisation must either be compulsory or 
free. . If'compulsory, you have the military spirit with all its 
.'attendant evils; if free, you- have the Anarchist spirit .with all 
the advantages that arise when the fetters that hinder individual 
initiative and development are removed? 


The Home of the Blackleg. 




OurFrencli comrades. are A asfiing‘ how it is tbat-fin England, 
where Trade Unionism is f snch a power, where its forces are so 
admirably organised by a “ practical 1 "” people, and its funds 
attain such enormous proportions, the blackleg is becoming sjnch 
.a danger to the Labour movuipanlp-- The few protests’ that have 


accepted wholeheartedly the new ideas, and remained true to 
them all through. - . . 

In the Socialist. League some were Anarchists from the 
beginning—1885—Joseph Lane and Samuel Maiffwaring before 
all. Lane published his L Anti-Statist Communist Manifesto ” 
in 1887. The Avelings ('Bloomsbury'branch), Bax (Croydon), 
with Donald and others endeavoured to introduce Parliamentarism 
m the League, which led to a closer study of that'Subject by the 
real Socialists and Revolutionists of the League, a,ud their 
tlieore tical evolutio a , towards An arohis m. was grea tly. advance d 
by their reading Free do m, which in the beginning contained a 
series of articles by Kropotkin, discussing in a certain continuity 
the various parts of our ideas. • 

In 188S the. lectures' given by Mrs.-Wilson, Kropotkin, and 
others in the League offices at Tarringdon Road, and the Freedom 
lectures in a hall at -Old Street, etc.,- later on, started most 
interesting discussions. t .. 

Of course, the death of the Chicago Anarchists (November, 
1887j, their' speeches,.Parsons’s books, also led many to study 
Anarchism and to see the abyss between Anarchists and Labour 
politicians (Socialist or Radical). • The unemployed, the Trafalgar 
Square demonstrations (November, 1887.)—all this showed the 
insufficiency, of reforms, of, 1 legislation, of alleged p, optical 
freedom, etc.. ' '/'-L . 

The movement had good-prospects until 1880, the time of the 
great Dock Strike. At that mo men A the strikes of sympathy 
were discouraged by the-* politicians,, and ' the unexpected 
Australian money gave them, an easy victory which they never, 
earned. The downfall of the popular movement began.' The 
politicians saw,that there was money and political, advancement 
to be won out of -the unskilled workers, and Revolutionary 
Socialisin''and Anarchism were not' "sufficiently strong at that 
time, to resist them.; efficiently, The efforts of the Freedom 
Group 'were at that- time almost entirely spent in 'explaining 
Anarchism to Revolutionary Socialists or discussing,.with Social 
Democrats, and they were hardly known outside these circles. 

Again, William Morris'could not take the decisive step of 
really examining Anarchism, and many Revolutionary Socialists 
followed him and later on more or less accepted Parliamentarism 
again. This paralysed the efforts of the Socialist League. 

—Then Anarchists in France and Spain, goaded by ■ endless 
persecutions, accepted--to a large extent the use of very violent 
methods, which had been considered by many as not applicable 
to England, where there was full freedom of speech, etc. Some 
thought different, and this enabled the, police' “to get up' the 
Walsall persecution,-the Commomceal persecution (both in. 1892)', 
the Cantwell ’persecution (189-1), and many, many acts' of 
infamous - annoyance against Anarchists to whom they couldMo 
nothingpvorse. \ ! . . 

■ All this led to a certain isolation of Anarchists from the rest. 
of (Socialists in the-early (< nineties.”. -Many of these Socialists 
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‘became simply labour politicians, and attained tlreir emlsiiy 
; the electoral 'victories of 1900. Others retired, feelingltnable* to" 
accept either Anarchism—popularly identified with nothing but 
jrandom violence—-or Social Democracy, the road to Parliament.*-.' 

Under these extremely (li then It circumstances the < 'ommoniceal 
•succumbed (October 6, 189-1, fhe last number .of the second 
series); the young people of the Torch; useful in this interval, 
also discontinued their work (1890). 

Freedom was also suspended in January, 1895, but resumed 
its workf-euninterrupted since—in May of the same year, this 
time aitj.ed by the efforts of some of the remaining.comrades of 
the Socialist League—Cantwell, Presburg, and others. W. Wess, 
coming frOm the, League, had joined Freedom earlier. That was 
the year (i895) when modern Syndicahsm^wajs first disclosed, and 
found a strong, though not an exclusive, advocate in .Freedom, 

The Congress of 1890, the efforts to unite the anti-l^irlia- - 
meiltarianf movements of various countries, the Anarchist Con-’ 

. ferences iir-Str-Marrin’s Hall—this was-a period of success when 
•the rewards of previous efforts..-wnrn-reaped, and it. was seen “ 
that more of the seed of ten years’work had grown than many- 
expected. 

*’ .Since 1897 the history of Freedom —if it can be termed such 

.. —resolves itself into one long struggle for existence in conditions 

-■of almost overwhelming adversity. Reaction on all hands, with 

’ that terrible manifestation of the Jingo spirit difrfng the Boer 

war, rendered it almost impossible that such a “ still, small 

voice” should be heard.* And yet during these years .the‘paper 

held 'together comrades—mostly working men—who remained- 

true to the propaganda, and continued to sell the paper, and at*. 

the same time many 'thousands of pamphlets," printed by the 

Freedom Group. v” * ■> 

The propaganda, indeed,"that has resulted front the spreading 

of our literature has been the most encouraging outcome of,the 

• life of the paper ; and the organisation of this all-important- 

branch of activity was never bn such an excellent basis. . \ 

Perhaps this brief account should hardly be called history. 

History, after, all', is mostly a record of -quarrels,' ambitions, 

•scandals, etc., and Freedom has remained unstained, by-these as 

far as human things, could be. Instead of this, it gives nn 

example in . voluntary effort" which may perhaps’ encourage 

others. No capitalist advertisements have ever been sought; 

instead of such “ support ” it lias had only such voluntary help 

as "sympathisers could give ; and the editing and writing of the- 

paper have been a labour of love 'for twenty-one years. 

* * .*•* 


Samuel Main waring. 

Born December 14, 1S41. Died September JO, 1007. 

_*i_*_ ^ _ . • ** • 

By the death of our old and trusty comrade, Sam Main- 
waring, which we have to announce \vitl\ deep jegretjTohe of' 
the few remaining links with the old Socialist League is gone. 

The years when his best work was done in the Revolu¬ 
tionary Socialist movement' were the years when that 
movement was a real-force amongst the jyorkers. In..-those 
•strenuous days few.,, of- .the . comrades showed a finer 
fighting spirit- Main waring. His intense hatred 

of conventional lies and formalities; his detestation of the 
backstairs methods.‘of officialism, which often brought him 
into-^conflict with •. those in his Union; his uncompromising 
atti-tude towards the political self-seekers.who were deserting 
the true cause to serve their own ends ; all these abuses-were 
attacked with an energy born o l f a genuine spirit and backed 
by a splendid physique. •’ • 

It was, indeed, to an outburst of -this spirit;' whiffo impelled 
him to speak oh . Parliament Hill on Sunday, September 29, 
that we owe his sudden and tragic ddath. The old fire burst 
forth once more, and in the excitement of this effort the heart, 
failed, and he fell dead as he spoke bfs last words in the good 
.cause. . • 1 4 , . ' 

i . t 

We* must noL conclude this brief and inadequate notice 
of his work without mentioning his plucky attempt to publish 
a paper, the General Strike, in the* winter of 1903; only two 
numbers of which appeared. Ardent Trade Unionist as he was, 
he knew from experience how the cankerpf leadership and 
officialism so continually mars the ^ood work Unions might 
• accomplish. He hoped to arouse his fellow workers to the need 
of the General Strike, and to remind them ever and always . 
to watch..their leaders.. But they in their apHthy gawe him 
littl$ support. Time will prove, however, he was right inlgiving 
.this l ast m es sage to the workers, and some .already realise it 1 . 

’He*was buried at Finchley on October 4. * — ? 


» - _ i , , 

. The Amsterdam Congress. 

• . * * 

-The following report'is made from notes taken at-the Congress. —Iti. 

does not pretend to be verbatim, btit simply to 'give the gist of what 
was said, and as much as possible in the actual words of the speakers. 

In the absence of any.stenographic report, it will be the most extensive 
that’can appear. Any corrections or supplementary matter will be 
welcome, as a reprint in pamphlet form might be considered later.—K.W, 

! -•• .'■ -- '•* ‘ . - ' 1 

The Congress opened on Monday morning, August 26, 1907, 
present about a hundred, including eighty delegates, Fuss-Amokk 
presiding. , Several suggestions were at once put forward for the 
identification of those present, FniEDEBERti proposing a list of groups 
represented, and Naciit the identification of individuals by mutual 
„• acquaintance at the tables. The latter was adopted'and carried out. 
••liiscussion of* the agenda was then taken, it having been proposed by 
^everal comrades that the item.** Anti-Militarism*” be struck off because, 
the AntivMilitarist Congress was announced for Friday of that week. 
Some were for invitiug the A^uti-Militarist Congress to join, the . 
Anarchist Congress for the discussion of this important matter, others 
for taking it immediately, others again foi^adjourniug while the other I 
Congress was sitting in prd^r that all might attend. The sitting was 
suspended for ten minutes, after which it was agreed to make clear the 
Anarchist views of Anti-militarism on the Friday morning, and theu to 
adjourn for the Anti-Militarist Congress. 

Reports of delegates were then called for. . __ 

Ihonar, for Belgium, described the movement in that country as 
awakening to. a new activity in sympathy with .the rousing' - of • the 
masses. The groups were not actually federated, but it had been found . 
necessary to form a central fund lor building up a circulating library 
and. a large stock of literature. This was carried about the country, and 
1 pampiilets^old broadcast. The central fund wa$ also used for the 
important work of helping deserters. .* 

Voiiuyeek, for Bohemia) reported that the movement had been in 
existence many years, and that Four years ago organisation ’ had been 
found necessary. The groups at present numbered about forty-two ; 
they supported .eight .newspapers, one of which bad a circulation of 
‘12,000, ’and they had .also published, fifty to .sixty pamphlets. The , 
most important work at that time was among the peasants, to whom, 
they were preaching Syndicalism* as a means; of emancipation. ‘ 
Anarchism was very wide spread in the workers 1 Syndicates; hi fact, 
the two most important Syndicates in the .country, the Miners’.and 
the Weavers’, - hud - an Anarchist majority, and—were conducted op 
Anarchist principles—that is, v #y voluntary subscriptions. 

Samson, for the Dutch Federation of Anarchist Communist groups, 
gave a list of many pamphlets published by them, and of six newspapers 
with an average circulation of over 1,000. Besides these' there were 
Six other more or less revolutionary organs in thO country, one 
published by Domela Xieuwenhuis, one Humanitarian Anarchist, one 
Anti-militarist, one Syndicalist, one Christian Anarchist, and one for 
Land Xationalisation through Direct Action. They found that the 
best means of propaganda in the towns was to take a stall in the 
market and sell literature likS Vegetables. 

‘ A Dutch comrade, who rose to supplement this report, declared that 
there were seventy-two groups-in Holland not included in the Federa- . 
tion. He also maintained that the Fedemtion only supported one 
out of the six-patters, the other five being run by non-federated 
groups. 1 V- - ' , 

Dunois, on behalf of the comrades, of French-Switzerland, described , 
the xnovement*as unorganised in that country up. to 1906,. when a 
Congress was called which re.sulted in the formation of u the present 
Anarchist Communist Federation. Every group has a secretary, whose 
business is entirely correspondence, and who is constantly, in.touch 
with the same, (and.the only) “ officer ” of the Federation. The Swiss 
Anarchists are finding their chief sphere of, actj&n in the Syndicates. 
They were influential in the great strike of the chocolate workers, • 
which, beginning as a sectional strike .on behalf of one man, developed ‘ 
into 1 a general'strike of such importance thaf^ the police ^nd the army 
were useless, and the Government finally had to Leg the capitalists to 
give in. The comrades,ehter the 'Syndicates in order to bripgonsuch 
strikes and to push them towards expropriation, and at the same time 
they organise among themselves for the success of revolution. 

Bauinsky)' for the foreign movement in tbe United States, began 
by remarking that an Anarchist.Congress in that country, the politically 
freest countri in the world, would now be impossible. The,movement 
may be said bo date from the Congress held in 1881, although for some 
time it’was purely intellectual and middle-class. The condition df thd 
proletariat was scarcely considered. Attention was called to the 
discontent and unrest among them by the action of Czolgosz. He was 
absolutely unknown to Anarchists, yet their attempt to discuss his 
action, without praising it or blaming it, was used against individuals 
and the mov’enrent. ' The organ'of the movement, Freiheit, was carried 
on by German comrades when Most dieci, and has at present a circula¬ 
tion varyihg from 3,500 to 4,000. The main lines of propaganda are- 
Syridicalisini and the General Strike. 

Emma Goldman, for the- American movement, brought a long 
account of the situation in the Uniled States, which she thought 

* This expression throughout as being less cumbersome than 

41 Revolutionary Trade Unionism.” ■ 
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advisable not to vead as so much time had been taken up with reparts. 
^(This paper is how being printed in Mother ICaHh.) She described 
liow in her three... journeys across the American’Continent, visiting 
twenty-eight States,' she found Anarchists groups all over• t-bejtfountry, 
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literature that includes translations of all 1 the .tiest foreign, writers. 
But the Syndicalist or nm\;&ecret activities in the towns.havii been and 
are vapy important. In'-Bt? Petersburg and Moscow there are'Unions 
of unernplbyei'l, who ^otce the Government to give -,, 1 hem - work . and 


speaking every lang uage from . Dutch _tOj Japanese_^__Bu,tJffi&~p urely --a'Uack^hO-Hhops if-tlnsTSTrot-fmalrcoming; and at shell times there is 

Ah^erimri moyeinenris very yoiing in spite Of tlie strong foreign move- of course, an intense propaganda of wholesale expropriation * In the 
. meat m its midst, the Yiddish comrades, for; example, who recently ..... * - - 

started a dhily paper. More 'than anything else the famous Haywood 
trial has stimulated* the purely American movement, and helped to 
bring the middle-class Tolstoyans int§.touph with.the-brute facts of .the 
social conditions. Besides Mother ICarih t with a monthly circula¬ 
tion of 3,000" to 4,000, there is the Demonstrator, published by the 
Home Cpiony, and Liberty, which is still devoted to the individualist 
side of Anarchism.-: As to the fighting organisations of the proletariat, 
their hope in the Workers’Federation is dead. It is, now from th& 

Western Miners’ Union that-the beginning of ’a revolutionary move¬ 
ment may be expected. The East is absorbed, in -commercial anil 
political greed, but the essential characteristic of the West is°dts 


revolutionary spirit. Touching on the difficulties of Anarchist propa¬ 
ganda in the East, she instaneacMffie Criminal Anarchy Law of New 
York, un del 1 \vhich arfy/persdh ’ pitching. A natch is m is liable to 
' imprisonment for ten years and 0,000 dollars (il 1,0.00) fine, and anyone 
Jetting or allowing a hall to be vised for Anarchist meetings can be sent 
to prison for two years. 1 1 ' > • , 

At this point telegrams were read bringing greetings from the 
Workers’Friend Group -and Gerininal Group of London, and from 
groups in Denmark, Westphalia, Geneva 1 , Italy, and Portugal. 

■Ramijs then gave a report on' the Au$tiian movement, covering the 
period from 1894 until to-day. The movement suffered severely-for 
softie time from the crushing severity of the police, and from the 
, malicious denunciations of the Social Democrats. Anarchists were 
imprisoned and expelled for the most absurd trifles, and the opposition 
sections and tendencies which arose within ’and-separated themselves 
from the ranks of Social Democracy had nothing of Anarchism in 
them, but competed with the official paityfor the conquest of power 
over the workers. So it came about that’'during the period lSSO-lSRH 
there was practically no Aunrchist movement among the German- 

■ Austrians., Since then there has been a distinct.revival, and especially 

during;the past year, which has seen tliejforiiwition of numerous groups. 
These young ■ groups are just about to publish their own German. 
Anarchist.weekly. . ’' . ’ • " • ' 

Lance, for Qetmah v, des cribed the movement as federalist, the only 
way to arouse interest 80,1-1-1 g through the advocacy of such organisation, 

■ Die Revolutions r, with' a circulation of 5,00,0, and Dev Anarchist, with 
1,800, represented the two lines of propaganda in Germany, But no 

-revolutionary movement.ceuld be looked for in that country while the 
power of the Social Democrats remained what it is? It lies like a dead- 
weight on the people, but there are already plentiful signs of its coming 
disruption.- , ■, , * , ' ‘ ; 

Rocker, for the Jewish movement in England, reported that seven 
• provincial and four London groups took njti active part in the life of ’ 
the Jewish Trade Unions, of which there were ele.ven^regai;ding_.nlways' ‘ 
Syndicalism’ ns a rerolutipnary mentis of' emancipation. The best 
known paper, the Workers' Friend, had a circulation of 2.500, and had 
been clearly Anarchist for sixteen years., Another more popular paper 
was Germinal, printed in 4S pages, with 4,000 copies ns an avCrnge 
issue.- Besides these they trusted a great deal in pamphlets, of "which 
over 30,000 liad been sold. Their position was often made difficult by 

^the 'fact of their being' foreigners, and on.accoiuit of tlie*exasperated' 

'-puej.udipe of the English press and public regarding Annrein&m.'^Never‘- 
thelesS,' they had been able to give valuable assist mice to Russian com- 1 -- 
rades, and now thev had solved the difficulty of:the constant visitations 
of spies by taking two attached houses on a 21 years’ lease, in one of 

■ which was a room capable of holding S00 people. The Social Democratic 

and the Zionist movements are of very little importance among the- 
Jews of England. - ■ - . 1 a , 

Walter, for the English movement proper, sported on the activity 
of the Freedom group of'Ldndon, which Continued to publish the 
monthly paper of that name,(‘circulation about 1,500), started 21 years 
ago. The group had also a good sale of pamphlets, a number being*at 
present in* print and others projected., Anothei' grpup hud ‘ been 
formed for the, iveekly publication -of the Foice of Lab.our, cii enfation 
.about 2 ; 000. The-objecfc of this paper was to infuse the Labour move¬ 
ment with the spirit of direct action, and it nppenled-alike to Unionists 
■and non-Unionists. [Unfortunately, it has since ceased publication 
owing to lack of support.] There were also several provincial groups 
who kept up the old traditions of street-corner propaganda, and 
recently- an attempt to organise regional Unions for skilled and 
unskilled workers^ had resulted in what practically amounted to an 
Anarchist Federation of seven,«or eig(it groups. . 

■ . Roudaefe, for Russia, explained that the movement only became 
visible in that country five years'ago, groups ; in Odessa a'nd. Bielostock 
being among the first, together with that of Ekaterinosiav, now one of 
thstrongest.. 'There were the widest diftevences and tendencies with 
regard to tactics, the Ural'Congress, for instance, adniitting Syndical¬ 
ism, while the Polish njovemenfc was all for; secrecy. Taking the 
country as a whole, the-secret organisations are by far the strongest, 
lhen there are groups formed for special purposes, for agitation 
against taxes or against the Army, The Baltic provinces are particu¬ 
larly strong ju Anti-militarist groaps. Ther^ is also a strong organisa-. 
tion for propaganda in the Navy, All of these are well supplied with 


country also this principle is at woi-k ; ’in Georgia, for instance, where 
the village of Goulgouly became purely Communist and remained so- 
for ninety days. 

Muntzich described how the work of the Proudhonists and 
Bakuninists in Servia and Bulgai-ia was choked by the advent of 
Marxism after the Turco-Russian War.- Newspapers have been ' 1 started 
in both countries, and in spite of'their fehbrt- lives they will shortly 
reappear, for the movement is distinctly increasing. Also in Dalmatia 
there is tin Anarehist movemenfe of great promise. 

Malatesta declared tlmt Socialism in Italy was born 
The number of Anarchists, in some disfericts is surprising, 
and Massa CaLi-aranfche.majority of inhabitants'"may safeb 
be Anarchists, and this 1 year has seen .a, great reaction against the-, 
Social Democracy of the Socialist Party, which reaction has created 
a new Syndicalist movement; in which Anardhists are taking part, and 
which is in um-ny respects,Anarchistic... ‘ ' 

ihe French report was held over for—the following day, as it dealt 1 
mainly with the question of organisation. It was agreed that no more 
reports should be taken owing to the. amount of time necessitated by 
the translations.' ’ ■' • ' * ■ J 


Anarchist, 
In Ancona 
be.said ’ to 
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TUESDAY,- AUGUST 27^" SECOND DAY. 

< • v Lange presiding. ' 

“Anarchism and Organisation. 1 ’ • . ; * 

Dunois (France).—The question of oiganisation comes first on our 
agenda-owing to the pressing necessity of an' international under¬ 
standing among Anarchists. A great change lias taken place, in the 
movement during the last decade^ Before that period individual 
action was considered sufficient in itself to. bring about the emancipa¬ 
tion of the p.eople ; but- this idea lias'faded as the movement.lias come 
in to-closer Louoh with the workers. ■ It was for-want of this intimate 
contact : that the early Anarchist groups, realty no more than groups 
fop- social study, became merely idealistic. The two main causes of 
this change-in 1 ranee have been the example of foreign countries and 
the “attaire Dreyfi^sj)’’ TbeTesmJfc of the first was Syndicalism, of the- 
second ,Anti militarism, At the same time, and by these means; 
Anarchism lias become a practical revolutionary theory~based on the 
spontaneousactiqn .of the workers.' Tt is-true that there are still a few 
Individualists in fhe oountry who 9 wear by Rousseau that e\ery 
possilde form of society is bad. But Anarchism insists on the organi¬ 
sation of society ( organisation minus authority. Even Marx defined it. 
so, looking .forward to the t rails form utiqn of government into adniiniS- 
, trntinu. For A march i sin, is not simply Individualist; it is'essentiallv 
Federalist. It has been-said that there lies a danger to the movement 
in Syndicalism. We acknowledge it is so for those who feel it scTf’but 
tor most of us this danger is more than bompeflsated by the new world . 
it qpens to Anarchist activities, and by the sight- of a new basis of 
society. Me must see to it that this new basis is Anarchist. We must 
'■ not Remain together, “initiates.” Everywhere we see' the corporative* 
conce])tion of the mass movement giving way to the Class conceptiqn, 
But that jsjqot enough ; we must supply the means, and the object to- 
the energised proletariat. And compare, our position with that of the 
SoqiaJ.Democrats. They receive inspiration lor action in the Syndicates- 
" &Q 51 .tlieir 'party, they feel' tire .strength of their party behind them, 
something to refer to ns a common ground of inspiration. In the Same-, 
way we' should gain by federation. Besides helping each other and 
keeping the revolutionary spirit alive and earnest, we have to remember 
t i* t thei r e can be no revolution without the mass of the people. 
FiQpagonda must still be oiuj.first obj,e.ct, aiid-fon_ this we need federa¬ 
tion of all who 'agree in principles anti methods. His motion .read 
■ “IThe Anarchists assembled-in CoiTgress at Amsterdam, ■ ■ ■ 

Considering that the ideas of Aimrchisntj and of organisation, far 
from- being incompntibie, as lms often been supposed, complete and 
explain each other, the whole principle'of Anarchism beingthe free- 
organisation of productive workeis k . , ‘ 

Tliat individual action (important as it is, and at certain moments and 
in certain countries even of greater impoi tance than collective action)- 
cannot fill the.want of collective action, of united movement; 

* That the oygnnisattotLXif-, the militant forces would-give new life to 
the propaganda, and -Would .help forward the penetration into the- 
working classes of the ideas of-revolutionary, fedet-alism ; 

That organisation founded •on identity of interests does not exclude 
organisation founded on identity of aspirations and ideas ; and 

I hat, without establishing between them any Useless,, nay/possibly 
harmful connection, <they have' both a specific activity and a well- 
defined different but complementary object; . %v ,...’ 

Recommend the comrades in all countries to put on tlieir agenda, 
the formation,of Anarchist groups and federation of groups,”- 

Emma Goldman (-America),—We are often accused of a desire to 
annihilate society, we' are constantly called the enemies of organised 
society; and there have been some who, calling themselves Anarchists, 
hi^e pub forward an ideal of society without organisation.' But this 
,merely destructive conception of Anarchism^ rests on the fallacy of J 
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■considering .present society as organised. That'is not so. - The State is 
not a social (organisation ; it is an organisation born of despotism and 1 
maintained by force, and imposed by force on the masses. Industry is 
not organised for the sake ..of industry, it is'simply an exploiting organi¬ 
sation, 'exploitation being the basis of profit. The Army is not asocial 
01 gariisation ; it is a cruel instrument of blind force. The Schools are 
not otganiseol for education, but everywhere .they are still barracks 
wherein to drill the human mind into submission to social,and motal 
spooks, and so facilitate the perpetuation of the 1 present'system of 
exploitation. For us, organisation is a natural organic growth, and the 
test of s^ich-organisation must be that .it shall increase.and liberate our 
• own individuality, the very contrary of all the so-called organisation of 
to-.day Certainly we do'not want such an organisation of fion-entities, 
but an organisation of self-conscious indivisualities. 

Before the -morning , sitting was closed, Thonaii (Belgium), cal a 
point of order, wished to observe that although this was au-Anarchist 
Congress, we had voted [on the order of the day], .This was surely 
most nnreasonable. . 1 ■ ' 

. Malatesta (Italy) requested that .this matter be at once taken into 
consideration as bearing directly oil the question of organisation. 

Moxa'I'TE (France) insisted on the difference between Parliamentary 
-voting and‘free voting. . The pile was an expression of potfei’ the other 
of opinion. r • f 

C.oitNELisssEN (Holland) thought it was obvious-that any voting 
in this Congress left the minority absolutely free. It was simply a 
convenient method of grouping and defining different opinions. 

Marmakde (France) did not wish to take up any theoretical 
dis&wsioji or? the point. VYe want to show each 'other how we 
think. If there is a better ‘'means of doing so, .'we shall 
.discoverjt, * • * ”■ ' ' . « 

, Other speakers having expressed similar opinions, the matter was 
.allowed to drop.. ■. , ■ - , 

Afternoon. 

“ Anarchism and Organisation(cbntinued). 

Croiset. In dealing with this question we have. got away,from 
■first principles. We must go back to them. Comrade Diinois seemed 
to forget that the first necessity of A.uarchisni is 1 individual liberty* 
However much we. may^tajk .about Anarchist Communism—and he 
.(Croiset) was a confirmed Anarchist Communist,—we cannot get away 
irom the fact that the principle of life is, (t .We fi^st and tiien the rest." 
We do not waiit any hypocritical altruism here. Life is always the 
individualstruggle against necessity, and it is only necessity that 
^ forces us to 'co-operation. Anarchist, Communism means the most 
advantageous compromise, between individual freedom and necessary 
organisation. , \\ Hen any form of organisation or any system of 
co-operation becomes permanent, it inevitably becomes despotic. ^ * 

Hacht was not in sympathy_iHfch the, ■ previous spealceiu^—He was 
not only in favour of Syndicalism ns already defined by others, but also 
of Anarchist; Syndicalism existing alongside the other Syndicalism , 1 He 
felt that thp, merely propagandist groups were entirely useless. , He 
.should make straight for active expropriation; * 

Thqxar (Belgium).—The Congress itself was a sign of evolution 
towards organisation of some kind. .The necessity of i)ie moment was - 
to unite all over the world so that when anything isj to be; done we 
could act together. He declared himself a Syndicalist as well as* an 
.Anarchist, in spite oPthe Syndicates not being Aoavkih'hst. And he did 
■.this because he recognised that the practical’ and effective, movements 

the world are mass movements, We, too, must push forward as a 
■mdSs'movement. , t' ■ 

n 

,■ "V oruyzek (Bohemia) could not see that even extreme Individualism 
necessitated -a denial of “"organisation, He.'did not know that t he 
'Individualists wrote a gai erst organisation—Stimer certainly wrote in 
favour of it. He held that the popular saying was true in this as in 
everything else : extremes meet. Obviously we must avoid any form 
of organisation which might breed authority, but he saw mb danger in 
.federation provided'that no executive was;appointed .'vv allowed to grow 
up. He would like to insist on the necessity of keeping clearly apart 
the. Anarchist International, and the. Revolutionary Syndicalist organi¬ 
sations, while at the same time encouraging every form of mutual aid 
between them. He should like to touch on another point by the way," 
Possibly the Congress might latter on define its, opinion"of e$propria-. 
tion as it was at present being practised in Russia, He w ould like to 
make the personal declaration that however much the individual might 
be devoted to the cause, be could' not consider expropriation -for 
individualist uses a clean method of life. 

• ■Goldjia-s-■■(A merica)-.^-Fifteen years ago there seemed’.to be an 
antagonism between Individualism and Communism ; now it is impos¬ 
sible to separate them. The liberty of the individual depends on 
individuality. What we are working towards is a state of society in 
which social, economic, or sexual subordination will-be impossible. She 
had known Anarchist groups in which objections used to be made to. 
the personal habits of individuals, their manner—of- dressing 
wearing their hair, or smoking -and so forth! This disappears as we 
learn how to live together and to understand the Communist principle 
of toleration. As ,to expropriation, this must be 'judged entirely 
according to individual cases . 1 It would be obviously absurd to strike 
off a member of a grpup'because; he had been forced to steal for his- 
immediate needs, -- ■ ■.*..■• 

The Congress then adjourned till next morning.; . 1 ■ ' 

„ • (To be concluded next month.) ■ ’■ ’ 1 


:• v CORRESPONDENCE- :r '“ 

■ —^ ■ t 1 * * t 

t j i 

Dear Comrade, —It. is'good to hear'that Freedom lias reached .its 
twenty-first birthday, and to think that the little paper has continued 
its steadfast propaganda:o'f Anarchist principles during all that time—a 
propaganda, indeed, veryjnecessary, though carried on during much of 
the time in the face of peglect and indifference. 

It is good, too, to find that the “ coming of age "^oF the paper 
coincides with the oocui veuce of a decided change in .general opinion, 
and wiih a.growing feeling in favour of diiect action and voluntaiism 
as opposed Lo State control. I think -myself that--the present political 
movement, to wards' State, or municipal organisation of industries is not. 
,at ail onto of place, arid indeed is necessary for tlio time being, in order 
to rivet and enforce' tlie idea .that these industries', etc.,.must be lield 
andjnatniged for tlie benefit of the workers and the public, and not for 
the benefit of a proprietary class. But as this process of official organi¬ 
sation goes on, tlie attendant evils* of bureaucracy and red-tape will 
become more and more evident pniil by the time the lesson of the 
common life has been learnt), we shall -be ready for, and capable of, a 
free and volmitaiy organisation. 

— . With ,hearty greetings and good, wishes for the spread of- 
• Freedom. . t , . ’■ Edward (Jarpexter. 

.* Hobnesfield, near Sheffield, September Av, 100/'. ' v . ■ 

[^’c thank our friend for Ins good wishes;imt we are completely divided 
. ‘I'lestion of the necessity for State or itmuiripal mgnnisntioji. \Vv am 

convinced that tlrt one great mistake that is driving tlm Labour ni'ovepient to 
inevitable disaster is tin* idea that the .State can or wilt organise industry on 
lines leading to the workers’ economic freedonu The State jin#), always organise 
as the State, that is, to justify itself ns a necessary institution.' As this is 
precisely in thr-opjiositn direction to all ideas of freedom,, the destruction of tlio 
State fetish is the oiij* great need of the hour.] 


The clever .cartoonist of the Voice of labour, Shine,’* sends the 
following letter re the suspension oFtlmt paper: — 

Dear Comrade,— * ■ ‘ ‘ , 

We’re not downhearted, are we? We’re not dead yet, are 
\i’e ? We're not going to join the I:L.P,,-[are we? !T|te Voice will be 
silent for a, time, but it will be heard'again." It has been like a red-hot 
cinder.to tlie movement. The poor little dears have come and lookejl 
, at it, warmed their hands at it, sniffed fit.it, cursed at it; but one 
thing they daren't do was to touch it—it was too hot, it was too 
honest, How dave you be honest! It’s not respectable. How dare 
you preach Socialism ! Socialism now is I.L P.isin, S.D.F.ism, Shawism ! 

I suppose you. heard about your old friend getting lost ou tlie 
Welsh mountains ; he was looking for the Socialist Party. , ' . 

Mr, Blatcl^ford is just, about entering iiito his second childliood. 
Somebody has hit him with" a bottle.; Bottles, bottlek! ,JThe poor, 
half-starved devils have been "throwing "battles 'at soldiers^,#It’s 
dreadful!, We must have a Citizen Army at once! We must tax 
.bottles at-once, Tlie Labour Party must bring in a Bill for. that 
purpose. ■ 

What we want is a Socialist Party. Of course, it must be a 
Parliamentary Party ; it must be a very respectable Party-; but abovd 
.all, it must be-a Socialist Party. .None, of your, common • pi- garden 
variety of Labour Parties. “G.B.S." will see that everything goes ou 
all right. Politics will'be interestingpolitics will, become like 
r “ Cx.B S."—funny, damned funny. The House will be amused; every-. 

body in the House will be amused. The poor devils outside the House 
^ will have a chilly time. We will invite the landlords and Capitalists to 
commit suicide. We will say to them: 11 Will .you kindly step this 
way ? . We have a large tank ready;*,.will you please drown yourselves ? 

■ We wish to be very considerate ; we liStend to supply you with plenty 
of lukewarm water; possibly our esteemed friend Shaw will be able to 
discover a way qf performing the operation without you even'gettfng 
wet. Great man is Shaw.’’/ 1 ' ■_ . 

Socialism now is'sugar-coated, put. up in fancy packets with a bit 
of pink ribbon!- The quality is doubtful, but then people are,accus¬ 
tomed to having sboddy stuff nowadays, 'We are liviug in the shoddy * 
' -age,- therefore we must- hay^ a shoddy Socialism. _ y ' 

Meanwhile the Mob keeps moving on, always a-moving on. Where 
to ? Destruction? I don’t think so, Tlie Mob pioves .slowly and 
surely towards its own destiny—Revolution, The Revolution of tlie 
people; the workers’ Revolution. Experience, cold-blooded experience; 
will show the way. Sinke. ■ 


THE “ VOICE OF LABOURv” 


..AN. APPEAL. 

The 1 "o ice of La^aar-Droup appeal to comrade's and sympathisers for 
assistance in clearing off the debt of £25 which wi fe owing at the time, 
of th£ suspension of the paper. The Voice did good work in- stimulating 
^the ’"movement, as all will agree ; therefore .the comrades generally 
should-feel it incumbent upon them to help, and not let the burden be 
borne by a few comrades who have already given freely from'their 
h^rd-won ‘earnings, 1 Donations should be sent to u Ih ,'H. Keel I, 
127 Ossulston Street, N.W.; and will be acknowledged in Freedom, 
The following supis for the.Guarantee Fund have been received si^tce., 
the last issue of the Voice :— * " 

C. H. G. 5 s., Sarah ,1s., Becky 6 d., Essex 2 s,, R. E. (L 6 d.., Workeis* 
Friend Group (Montreal) £3 Is. 9 d., Herman. 3s,, J. R. (Bristol) 
■yls.'ScL, B. F. (Glasgow)' 2 s. , 
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MILITARY HEROISM (!) 


OUR TWENTY-FIRST- ANNIVERSARY. 


v 

.L- 


» It was'iu 1814 
■wished to recapture. 

niMning the Colonel went for. me. He took me aside v 

cleaning their arms, and said to me in his hoarse old voice . i.^* v iu jvhj. juh/u«o, 

“You see that barn up there on the hU-L—np there where, that fool of a it to your workmates, leave copies ip the train, tram, or bus, airu 
{"* se ” u l’ el ^ 111 ” Jli . 3 \f T h °P ,fl pfomeuadin gV’ in ot her ways gain fresh readers. With a little hard Work our 

T a " 6wered > 1 - *«“«V both the .gre'nailier ami the ?imilation mi Jy eiisilj . ,- be doubled, thereby helping r,s to 


we were about to attack Kl.eiuie,- whieU.the Emperor ■ This is a fitting occasion for comrades to redouble their 
1 he weather was heavy, wuh continual raiu. One ry , it nr P 7 . 1 7 M 

whilst tlie'meu \mV^ e “ orts on l^luilt'Oand wherever possible subscribers 

,’oice : should be obtained. Show the paper to your friends, introduce 


Ruasiat 

Yes, 

>t barn. h 

“Yery well, at eleven o’clock'" to-night you will take, two hundred of 
your boys--aud surprise, the defending party in charge of it. But for fear 
of giving the alarm, you w.ill take'the barn by hay oner.” '■ , 

At half-past ten I made my men put their greatcoats over their 
uniform and hide their rijies' under theni, because no matter what on.e 
„,.doea the bayonet almost always shows, and though* it was very dark, I 
mistrusted even the cover of night. I had observed little paths bordered 
by hedges Which led towards- the Russian patrol, and up them I led the 
most determined men I had ever commanded. They were used to Russians 
and knew how to take them. The sentries we came across during the 
. ascent disappeared noiselessly, like reeds that one lies'prone with'a hand ; 
but the man guarding the aims required more care. He stood motionless, 
his chirr upon his ride, balancing himself, poor devil, as if ready to drop 
asleep with fatigue. One-of my grenadiers,seized him in his arms as though 
. he would throttle him; and two others having thrust him through with, 
1 their bayonets, he was flung into the bushes. • ' r - -.o " 

- ' I followed slowly, 'and,, honestly, I could "liot forbear 


improve the paper and, most important of all, ■ increase its- 
influence. 
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William Mortis Socialist Club, 1 a G-re’^ufea? Road, Hoe_ Street,. 
Ir - u1 'amstow, Thursday, October 2Cth, a Debate between E7E, JTunter, 


oppression which I had never experienced in any other combat. It was the ^^D-F.^antl^ Guy-Aldred, ^Subject: “ Anarchist Communism p. Social 


shame of attacking men vfjlip slept. I Saw them, wrapped in tlftir cloaks, Democracy, Commence 8.30. 

'lighted by a dim lantern, and my lieartCwaa wrunsr) But all'at bu-e'ektilie • - 1 - MeiRc«s^e.—Every Sunday afternoon (4.30) at 71 Cookson' Street,. 
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moment for actio,n having come, I feared it'migh t be but the weakness'cl a 
coward wlm felt fear fcr the first time, and .se : zitrg; life, sword bidden 
.under my arm, *1 entered the barn first to give my grenadiers the 
example. . _ - ' - • : * 

I made a sign that they understood. ; They threw themselves first on 
the piled arms, next, tike wolves on a'flock, upon the men, Their bayonets- 


W&stgate Road. EL Iliibin, secretary,. 
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pierced, their butt-ends-battered, their kueesf.stip.ed, their hand^ strangled.-.7-FrucEmiM Guarantee Fund-Cell 168 10a., D. 10s., A. M. 10s., K. W, 5s., ^.- : 30s,. 
Every cry at pains started was smothered beneatii the feet of - onr soldiers,' FasKimw Subscription*.—K; W. 2s., iS.,K. Nagata2s., A. Jorgensen 5s. } A. Frv' 


and no sleeping liead stirred but it received a mortal blow. 

Upon entering, I had struck out fiercely into-the vague darkness. An 
old officer, a tall, strong man, hie head'-crowned.with white'hair, rose like a 
phantom, gave a terrible cry, on seeing what I had done, sthick "ine a 
violent blow ( in the face with hw sword, and fell pierced by bayonets. I 
fell beside him stunned by theMdow between my eyes,..then under meheatd 
the plaintive dying voice of a child murmuring—‘‘ Father". . 1 ” 

I ^.understood then what I "bad done, and gazed‘frantically at my 
handiwork. . I saw i at- my feet-one of those boy officers of fourteen? ,’su 
mimerous at that time in the Russian Armv, aiul who were thus taught 
*'■“ 1 - !ll “ t “ J * TT -' ’ ■ ’’ ’ ’’ ’ 't'easq—aa soft 


Is. .JjJdj, A. H. Holt 2s. (3J,, -, H. Newman Is. Gd,, J, Richfield la. Gel. r 
‘A, Rviand Is. 6d. 



* il. Silverman 2s., Iv. W. Is., Essex Is. 2 d., Laht 3s. (3d.q, Bath House 3a, 

- .---- 


the horrible trade of war. ^His curly liair -hmig over hria brei 
and golden as a woman's, while bis head was turned as though he were 


about to fall asleep. His rosy lips and, great blue eyes were halLopen, 
nd. as I raised him in- my arms bis cheek fell against my bloodstained one, 
as though, a little child again, he s trove Jo bury it in his mother’s soft neck 
for warmth.- He seemed to nestle within my arms as if for safety from his 
murderers. Tender confidence, the repose of an infant’s slumber, rested on 
his dead face, . 

“And is that an enemy?” I asked myself, I. pressed him to my 
breast, and in doing so discovered- that I was pressing the hilt of my .own 
sword, whose first-blow* that night had transfixed the heart of a sleeping 
child. I wanted, to lay my head'on liis, to demand forgiveness, but my 
blo'od fell fast, staining him with large drops, and I knew it was his father 
who bad repaid my crime. I gazed shame-faced ground. It was to see 
nothing-but, a 'pile of corpses that my grenadiers'were seizing by the fett 
and throwing-out of tire barn, first emptying their pockets, ' 

At that moment the Colonel entered at the head of his«eoImmn 
-“Bravo, my boy!” he cried. “You did that, well—but you are 
wounded 1 11 , - . " 

■ “ Look at this,”■ said I, “and tell me what difference there is between 
myself and an assassin.”—(From (/mudeiirs at Servitudes JT8iiu(rw> bv 
Alfred de Yfgny, 1797 ( #863:j'• < 
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THE WAGE SYSTEM. Br Peter Kropotkkl Id. 

THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. Bv ’Peter Kropotkix. Id. 

A TALK ABOUT ANARCHIST . COMMUNISM between 

workers. . Br E. Malatesta. Id. , ' * 7,“. 

ANARCHIST COMMUNISM * its Basis and Principles. By •Peter 
o ■ Kropotkin, del. .. 1 
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[Translation.] - 

' ’ TRANSLATION OF ^THE CONQUEST OF BREAD." 

A zealolts Esperantist and Anarchist desires to put himself in 
communication with Esperaptists. of. every country who- would like to 
translate the important bookjof Peter Kropotkin. 

The comrades who are willing to contribute to this work 'are 
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